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FEET AND SHOES, 



L 




^HERE is no part of the hu- 
man body which has suffered 
and suffers more from the 
caprices of fashion than the 
foot- — the female foot espe- 
cially. Except, however, with 
the Chinese ladies- — whose 
pedal deformity American 
and European women so 
ardently strive to emulate — we rarely find among the 
Orientals any wilful disregard of the artistic principles 
of beauty and utility. As a rule, it is to the East that we 
turn for the best examples of artistic costumes, and if 
there be any exception to the rule it is not in the matter 
of the covering of the foot. In contrast with the ab- 
surd fashion of the Chinese lady, we have the sensible 
and generally beautiful shoes and sandals of the Turk, 
the Persian, and the Hindoo. Even in China it is only 
the highly born who deform the feet. As shown in 
our illustration, the working woman there wears an 
easy shoe, as indeed she is bound to do by the nature 
of her occupations. American working women — or 
working ladies as they prefer to be called — we know, 
of course, are just as insistent 
on their right to imprison their 
feet as are our women of leisure 
who habitually ride abroad in 
carriages or loll at home in easy- 
chairs. It is not possible to , 
find a naturally beautiful foot in 
any country where Parisian 
fashions obtain. Ever>^ one 
that is encased in the modern 
shoe is deformed. The second 
toe, which should be separated 
from the rest of the toes, is in- 
clined toward them, and is sel- 
dom longer than the great one, 
as it should be. All are crush- 
ed out of shape to fit into the 
cruel little leathern case which 
fashion ordains shall contain 
them. The artist understands 
this perfectly well, and when he 
wants to paint a beautiful foot, 
he knows better than to seek 
the lady of his acquaintance 
whose pretty face may have en- 
chanted him, but goes to the 
East or among the fisherwomen 
of Brittany or Italy who have 

never worn a shoe, and there he finds the firm, free, 
and elastic movements of the muscles which the tiny 
feet of the American belle have never known since in 
their infantile days they toddled about the nursery. 

" The gestures of children, being all dictated by 
nature," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, "are graceful; 
affectation and distortion come in with the dancing- 
master/' This is very noticeable in turning out the 
toes. We do not say that altogether turning them in 
is desirable, although that is the tendency of nature. 
But there is a happy medium which is seldom reached. 
Mrs. Merrifield, an English writer, some time ago 
pointed out the consequences of turning out the toes, in 
the following language : *' The inner ankle is bent 
downward toward the ground, and the knees are 
drawn inward, producing the deformity called knock- 
kneed ; thus the whole limb is distorted and conse- 
quently weakened ; there is always a want of muscular 
power in the legs of those who turn their toes very 
much outward. It must be remarked, however, that 
women, from the greater breadth of the frame at the 
hips, naturally turn the toes out more than men. In 
this point also, statues may be studied with advantage. 
Where form only is considered, it is generally safer to 
refer to examples of sculpture than painting, because 
in the latter the artist is apt to lose sight of the pri- 



mary object in his attention to color ; besides, it is the 
sculptor who makes an exact image of a figure which 
is equally perfect seen from all points of view, while 
the painter makes a pictorial or perspective representa- 
tion of nature, as seen from one point of view only." 
Painters and poets, it maybe added, are much to blame 
for the encouragement of the false idea that feet to be 
beautiful must niscessarily be small. Small feet and 
hands, it is true, are characteristic in some nations ; 




FIG. I. PERSIAN SLIPPER DECORATED WITH PEARLS, 

in this country and in the southern lands of Europe, 
for instance. But a small hand or foot is not neces- 
sarily shapely ; nor is a large one always the rev^erse. 

Beautiful feet, we are told, are to be seen in Egypt, 
especially among the female peasants, whose feet and 
hands are said to be exquisite. The same is true in re- 
gard to the Hindoo women. The late Jules Jacque- 
mart had a famous collection of shoes which was par- 





see simple wooden sandals which are kept on the feet 
by means of a stalk with a bud-shaped button that 
slips between the great toe and the one next to it ; 
some are plain and simple, others are engraved. The 
latter have a red bud divided into petals imitating a 
flower ; a spring concealed in the wood causes the 
flower to open with each step. Is this merely a naive 
embellishment, or is it a souvenir of the sacred legends 
of Buddhism, which places its divinities upon the 
blooming lotus flower } Pondicherry shows sandals of 
an antique form with straps of leather damascened In 
tin covering the top of the foot and leaving bare the 
toes ; this is the shoe of the higher castes. As to the 
nabobs, their shoes are flat, with the toe raised square- 
ly to a point rolled over in a volute, and are of the great- 
est richness ; some are embroidered entirely in silver, 
others are in red cloth which fairly disappears under 
decorations of gold, silver, and the wing-covers of in- 
sects, sparkling like emeralds. There, too, are armor 
shoes covered with riveted meshes surrounding a trian- 
gular upper piece of brocade damascened in gold. The 
Punjaub presents enticing women's shoes elegantly em- 
broidered with gold and bettles' wing-covers, besides 
men's ' papousses' of red leather and fawn-colored 
sandals decorated with designs in white." 

Much remains to be said on this interesting subject, 
which M. Jacquemart's famous 
collection and other historical 
examples which we have come 
across and shall illustrate will 
enable us to resume in our next 
issue, when we shall speak par- 
ticularly of the progress in the 
fashions in shoes in the north- 
ern countries of Europe. 



WOODEN SANDAL. WITH FLOWER-BUD. 



FIG. 3. WOODEN SANDAL WITH OPEN FLOWER. 





FIG. 4. PONDICHERRY SANDAL. 



FIG. 5. NABOB S SHOE EMBROIDERED WITH SILVER. 




" Happy are those," says 
The Delineator, " who in re- 
mote days had loving uncles or 
relatives of some degree, who 
went to China and brought 
home to them things they con- 
sidered worthless but yet put 
carefully away. To-day they 
will be appreciated at their 
worth, and tenderly drawn from 
(.heir hiding-places. The queer- 
looking robes, the odd scarfs, 
and the soft, silky shawls that 
drape so beautifully, all possess 
a value that the bright girl of 
to-day, quick with her needle 
and thoughtful of ways and 
means, will know how to bring forth. In fixing your 
Eastern treasures, do not, oh, ambitious maiden ! cut 
them ; rather Jet your drapery be odd, your loopings 
queer ; but preserve your shawl or scarf in one piece, 
for some day you will surely want it metamorphosed 
into something else.*' 



FIG. 6. ARMOR SHOE. 

INDIAN SHOES. 

IN THE JULES JACQUEMART COLLECTION. 

ticularly rich in Oriental examples. Charles Blanc de- 
scribes as follows some of them which we illustrate 
herewith : " There are hunting shcJes made of one piece 
of leather, the sides of which are united on top by 
means of a braid of red strings plaited with silk and 
silver ; men's slippers covered in white cotton, the soles 
formed of several thicknesses of cotton cloth pressed 
and cut like the edges of a book ; marvellous ladies' 
slippers, some with a foundation of white pearls with 
designs in colored pearls, fit gift for a royal favorite, 
others embroidered with a sprinkling of small flowers 
on a green foundation, and still others of red morocco 
relieved with green tufts. In the same collection we 



NOTES ON DJ^ESS. 



A FOREIGN visitor of wide experience and much 
taste, coming last season from Trouville to Saratoga, 
was heard to comment upon a striking difference be- 
tween the costumes of French and American leaders of 
society. *' It is not the relative cost of the toilettes," 
he observed ; " that, no doubt, thanks to the man-milli- 
ners, is pretty much the same ; but where I left our 
elegantes in cotton, I find your American beauties in 
silk, even velvet, at midsummer ! At high noon upon 
the piazzas of these monster hotels, in the afternoon 
when driving, your belles dames wear what seem to 
my bedazzled eyes, ball costumes surmounted by the 
most coquettish of plumed hats !** •** 

How much of truth there is in the remark, one need 
only visit the great American watering-places to dis- 
cover. Without pausing to bestow further mild satire 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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upon our poor compatriots, who are abundantly fa- 
vored with it, perhaps a description of some of the new 
picturesque "country" dresses recently made up in 
France msty prove of interest. Pompadour cottons and 
sateens are now admirable in design, reproducing mo- 
tives taken from the period from the reign of Louis 
XIV. to that of Louis XVL The style of Louis XV. 
is most popular, the dresses made short, having bodices 
with full paniers of muslin over light silk petticoats. 
Marie Antoinette fichus of silk muslin edged with the 
prettiest of all laces, Mechlin, are worn with breast- 
knots of natural flowers, a bouquet of the same flowers 
being added to hat or parasol. 

* * 
* 

A LARGE Straw hat, shading the face wdl, completes 
this pretty costume, and a lady of rank has set the 
fashion of carrying a silver-headed cane thrust through 
a basket-bonnet tied at the handle with colored ribbons. 
This basket is supposed to serve when gathering 
flowers in the garden, and an additional bit of coquet- 
tish usefulness is an embroidered linen apron with bib 
and pocket. 

A YOUNG lady's toilette of pale blue linen is trimmed 
with plaitings of dotted net with a fichu to match. The 
short petticoat is covered with 
narrow flounces, and reveals 
pale blue stockings, kid shoes 
and large silver buckles. A 
large straw hat lined with blue 
is crowned with corn-flowers. 
A white parasol is painted in 
water colors with sprays of 
corn-flowers. . The companion 
to this; dress is one made of pig. 8. 

pale pink cotton having narrow 
gathered flounces edged with 
pink guipure, to be worn with 

a black straw Bolero hat wreathed in black lace and 
tufted with pink roses, pink linen parasol, black silk 
stockings, shoes, and gloves of wrinkled black kid. 

■X- * 

If silk is worn, it is generally a foulard, or one of the 
charming Indian sills lightly and gracefully draped. 
At a spring musicale in Paris, a young duchess wore 
brown foulard sprinkled with violets with a bonnet of 
Manilla straw, half smothered in shaded violets. An- 
other lady wore dark blue pongee, trimmed with bands 
of embroidered ^cru batiste, and with it a small bonnet 
of straw guipure lined with geranium silk, and trimmed 
with dusters of tinted geraniums. A new combination 
of silk and cotton in small checks is fashionable, and 
satin de Lyons has given place to satin lumineux print- 
ed on a white warp and shot with colors. 

* * 

For more elegant fabrics, velvet gauzes, to be lined 
with soft silk, are as rich as anything seen this season. 
Worth has some superb gauzes embroidered 
with jet or with iridescent beads, and worn 
over. such tints in silk as orange, copper, 
geranium, and old gold. Embroidery and 
beading are persistent in holding their 
ground. In Paris a costly design in bead- 
ing is sometimes made for a single dress, 
and applied to each portion of the material 
before it is made up, the design being sub- 
sequently destroyed. Silk embroider)' in 
geometrical patterns is done by machine for 
the many flounces of a summer costume of 
pongee or foulard. 



As we return to the gathered flounces of 
our youth, so, too, we go back to the bon- 
fiets of shirred cr^pe or gauze, than which there has 
been nothing prettier in succession. Sumatra straws, 
Tuscan straws. Bolero straws are trimmed with scarves 
of lace knotted negligently beneath the chin, and 
crowned with gariands of hyacinths, lilacs, daffodils, 
tulips, or deep-red roses; these decorations applied 
separately, be it understood, and not after the fashion 
of the Ravenswings celebrated bonnet, as described 
By Thackeray, "trimmed with sham lace and with a 
wreath of nasturtiums, convolvuluses and wall-flowers 
within.*' Nor yet in imitation of that other bit of 
headgear worn by the Campaigner in the days of her 
downfall at Boulogne : "A handsome bonnet dec- 



orated within with a profusion of poppies, blue-bells, 
and ears of corn." 

* 
Thackeray, by the way, was master of the art of 
suggesting costumes by a few skilful touches. Who 
cannot picture Beatrix Esmond as she first appeared to 
Harr>% on his return from his foreign campaign ? 
" From one of these doors, a wax candle in hand illu- 
minating her, came Mistress Beatrix— the light falling 
indeed upon the scarlet ribbon which she wore, and 




FIG. 7, SHOE WITH RAISED POINT. 





LEATHER SANDAL. 



FIG. 9. SANDAL WITH CUT SIDES. 




FIG. 10. woman's SHOE. 

INDIAN SHOES. 

IN THE JULES JACQUEMART COLLECTION. 

upon the most brilliant white neck in the world . . . 
* Right foot forward, toe turned out, so : now, drop 
the courtesy and show the red stockings, Trix. They've 
silver clocks, Harry. The Dowager sent 'em. She 
went to put them on,' cries my lord." 

* 

And that other, nobler heroine of his, Ethel New- 
come. See her as Clive sees her, on the little hilt at 





FIG. H. workwoman's SHOE. 



FIG. 12. lady's SHOE. 



CHINESE SHOES. 



Godesburg, in Switzerland. " Ethel on donkej^-back, 
too, with a bunch of wild flowers in her hand, a great 
straw hat with a crimson ribbon, a white muslin jacket 
you know, bound at the waist with a ribbon of the first, 
and a dark skirt, with a shawl round her feet, which 
Kuhn had arranged. As she stopped, the donkey fell 
to cropping greens in the hedge ; the trees there check- 
ered her white dress and face with shadow. Her eyes, 
hair, and forehead were in shadow too— but the light 
was all on her right cheek : upon her shoulder down to 
her arm, which was of a warmer white, and on the 
bunch of flowers which she held, blue, yellow, and red 
poppies, and so forth. ' ' 



As the season for yachting parties is now upon us, 
and white wings are unfurled all along our beautiful 
Atlantic coast-line, a description of one or two of the 
popular Redfern yachting gowns may serve as a guide 
to those young ladies who while contemplating a gentle 
cruise, recognize the necessity imposed upon them of 
contributing to their entertainers m return a picturesque 
appearance when aboard. One of these costumes is a 
fine woollen stuff, of a tint between ochre and old gold, 
the tunic edged by a border of upright stripes of narrow 
gold-brown braid. With this skirt is worn a jersey of 
the same tint in soft spun-silk stockinette, and a Tam 
O'Shanter cap with loose full crown of the same mate- 
rial as the skirt. 

* 

A DARK indigo serge gown has a pointed jersey bod- 
ice, edged with four rows of braid. The skirt is made 
plain, with a draped tunic, and the hat is a soft dark- 
blue felt wideawake, with a flash of ruby silk at one 
side under dark-blue cock's feathers. A fair-weather 
costume, to be worn on deck under sapphire skies, is a 
gown of white linen, the jacket, bodice, and tunic bor- 
dered with blue cambric with large white dots. The 
rough straw hat lined with dark blue has a scarf of 
white mull caught with blue silk pompons, and a knot 
of deep crimson poppies. A crimson silk handkerchief 
is tied about the throat. 



A GOLDEN-BROWN flannel 
serge petticoat in one of Red- 
fern's costumes has a tunic of 
a striped material, the ground 
brown and cream, the stripes 
olive and gold brown. With 
this is worn a brown straw hat 
wreathed with feathers shading 
from brown to old gold. An- 
other of chocolate serge has a 
tunic of fine checked red and gold. 

* -x- 
* 

From yachting to archery and tennis dress we come 
naturally. For those who are content only to watch 
and wait upon these occasions of active festivity, 
Nagpore and Mysore silks combined with Madras 
muslins, and overshadowed by deep parasols of Mad- 
ras, lined with silk, are cool and captivating. But for 
the intending Atalanta at tennis, for example, a jersey 
costume, short, simple, and compact, is by far the most 
satisfactory equipment. Unbleached sheeting trimmed 
with dark blue braid, a cream-colored spun silk jersey, 
a* sash of dotted blue foulard and a hat of dark blue 
straw, make up an effective tennis outfit. 

•X- * 

A PRETTY dress for archery is made of hunter's 
green Umritza cashmere with a shawl-shaped tunic 
bordered with rows of narrow gold braid, gold but- 
tons, and green straw hat with old-gold feathers. 



A "Portrait of a Lady," not by 
Henry James, Jr., but by an older artist, to 
wit, Pietro della Francesca, is suggested as a 
lesson in color to blondes with very pale 
hair. Most women of this complexion shun 
the approach of fawn or buff shades, and 
yet here we have a robe of dull fawn-colored 
plush spotted with a deeper shade of the 
same hue— what has been called "a pale 
version of the leopard-skin effects, of which 
the painter was so fond." A row of seed- 
pearis borders the square-cut neck, and the 
high -shouldered sleeve is w^orked in olive 
silk with a design of palm-leaves. The 
necklace is of dark gold beads, such as may 
be had to-day in Venice and in London. Another 
portrait by Pietro della Francesca, called " Isotto 
da Rimini, "has a gown of ruby velvet with sleeves 
of a paler pinkish red embroidered with tiny cone- 
shaped ornaments in gold and seed-pearis. The 
coif in this picture is covered with an embroidered 
pattern of gold, pearls, and turquoises. Now that 
picture-dresses are beginning to have a decided reign, 
we would do well to take lessons in color from the 
old Italians, as we remember them in picture galleries 
abroad, as well as from the charming modern examples 
imported in recent days to decorate, the walls of so 
many favored American homes. C. C, H. 



